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The Convention at Indianapolis, Ind,, 
was a very pleasant gathering of bee-keep- 
ers, and all appeared to have a very enjoy- 
able time. The committee of arrangements 
had everything about perfect in preparing 
for the meeting. Messrs. Cutting and 
Dougherty and Mrs. Cass Robbins deserve 
much credit for their exertions to make the 
time a pleasant one. On the evening of the 
second day, Mrs. Robbins and her lady 
friends, assisted by Mr. Dougherty, got up 
an entertainment interspersed with ice- 
cream and cake, which was very enjoyable, 
and all the bee-keepers, both male and 
female, seemed to be well pleased with it. 
Ablind young man by the name of Hansen, 
performed some very fine instrumental 
music on the piano, as well as singing sev- 
eralsongs. A gentleman recited a poem, 
entitled “ Fesslers Bees,’ which was very 
amusing,and produced roars of laughter. 
Thanks were passed by a “standing” vote 
tothe ladies and their friends for the ex- 
cellent entertainment provided, which was 
quite unexpected, but none the less appre- 
ciated. We give areport of the first day’s 
sessions in this issue of the BEE JOURNAL, 


andthe others will follow in subsequent | 


issues. 





A National Corn Show will be held 
Noy.8 to 19, in the Exposition Building, 
Chicago, in connection with the National 
Fat-Stock Show. One hundred premiums 
will be awarded on exhibits of 20 pounds of 
corninthe ear. Of these, 56 are cash pre- 
niums of $10 and $5. Competition will be 
between the growers themselves, in each of 
the seven principal corn-growing States. 
Four premiums of $15 and $25 are to be 
awarded as sweeptakes in the competition 
between the growers of the different States. 
Most of the express companies co-operate, 
by offering to carry parcels for exhibition, 
all distances, over their respective lines at a 
small,nominal charge of 25 cents if not 
exceeding 25 pounds, placing distance and 
hear localities ona par. Entries close on 
Oct. 26. Full particulars supplied on appli- 
cation to the “Secretary of Corn Show,” 
care of Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Ills. 











English Honey Markets are very 
much excited now over the 40 tons brought 
by the Canadians. A bee-keeper in Surry 
writes this to the London Journal of Horti- 
culture concerning that lot of honey, and 


the probable result of its sale on the English 
maket: 


The exhibit of honey from Canada, which 
is now on view at the Colonial Exhibition, 
will be likely to cause alarm to timid bee- 
keepers who already are dissatisfied, and 
not without reason,at the small price offered 
for honey, even though the honey harvest 
of this year has been much below the 
average. It is no use trying to shut our 
eyes to the fact that the sale of this 40 tons 
of honey will sensibly affect the price of 
English honey. Still we venture think 
that the ultimate result will be to the 
advantage of English bee-keepers, and for 
much the same reasons as the late exhibi- 
tion of the B. B. K. A. has done good in 
bringing before the public mind the great 
advantages of honey as food, and the capa- 
bilities of our own country for supplying a 
large amount of honey. At present honey 
has avery limited sale, and until we can 
educate the public mind to the fact that it 
is a necessary food, and not merely a luxur 
to be indulged in by the few, so long will 
there be a difficulty in securing honey even 
at the low price offered by the honey com- 
panies and the dealers. 


To take a parallel case, we can well re- 
member tasting our first tomato nearly 
thirty years ago, and thinking how unpleas- 
antit was. For many years after this there 
was little or no demand for this fruit, but 
within the last few years the demand for 
tomatoes has enormously increased, and it 
is said to be a better paying crop than 
grapes, and as far as we are concerned we 
never pass by this fruit, especially in the 
form of salad. 


It would be difficult to point out the rea- 
sons for this change, but the fact remains 
that the consumption of tomatoes is steadily 
increasing. So with regard to honey,if the 

ublic will take it into their heads to use 
Coney in larger quantities than they have 
done, there will be no difficulty in finding 
out the real value of honey. 


The public press is a very good indicator 
of public opinion. Though the B. B. K. A. 
have held several shows in London during 
the last twelve years, very slight notice was 
taken of these shows, for bee-keeping was 
looked upon more as a a than an in- 
dustry. But with regard to the last Show, 
the press quickly recognized the fact that 
there was something in bee-keeping, and all 
the leading papers had editorials on the 
subject, pointing out the great strides that 
had been made during the last few years. 


At present the supply far exceeds the 
demand, and, except for sections, there is 
not much business done in honey, as last 
year’s stocks have not been exhausted. The 
Canadian exhibit will help to educate the 
public mind, and when once the demand is 
established there will be no difficulty as 
regards the supply either from home or 
abroad. 


This naturally brings us face to face with 
the question, can we compete with Colonial 
or foreign bee-keepers? In the Pall Mail 
Gazette, Sept. 17, there is an account of bee- 
keeping in Ontario, by Mr. Jones, one of the 
deputation from the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. He estimates the average 
honey harvest at £100,000, and the average 
yield of honey from acolony at 30 pounds, 
though cases haye been known where 100 to 
600 pounds have been obtained from one 
colony in asingleseason. This, of course, is 
an enormous yield, and we have never 
known a colony in Great Britain that could 
touch this limit, though Mr. Cowan aver- 
ages 100 pounds from his 14 colonies, and 
we met a bee-keeper in Wales this summer 
who had taken 200 pounds from one colony, 
and still had the Heather honey harvest to 
increase this yield. 

The price of honey in the comb at Ontario 
is 1s.a pound, while extracted fetches 8d. 
Taking into account the cost of carriage, 
commission, ete., these prices are too high 
for the English market. Last year the whole- 
sale price of good one-pound section honey 
varied from 6d. to 8d., and extracted from 
4d. to 6d. per pound. This year prices have 





slightly stiffened, as the harvest has been 
deficient, but a large bee-keeper offered to 
supply sections at 6s. per dozen, and said 
that he could at that price secure a very 
good — for himself. Every one knows 
that the question of carriage isthe burning 
question of the day, as far as farm produce 
is concerned. Foreign fruit is underselling 
our home fruit, because the railways give 
greater facilities for conveying fruit from 
the continent, and charge less for the 
freight than they do for fruit from the 
Kentish orchards, with the result that the 
farmers are allowing their plums to decay 
on the trees, as it does not pay to send them 
to Covent Garden. If the Canadian bee- 
keepers can get their honey delivered in 
London at less cost than we can get honey 
delivered, say from Lancashire, it will be a 
bad look-out for the British bee-keeper ; but 
though they may be able to undersell us as 
far as extracted honey is concerned, it will 
be a more difficult task to drive our section 
honey out of the market. 


——_—_—-—_ + - < e 


_The Honey, Season in Scotland.—A 
Lanarkshire bee-keeper writes thus to the 
Journal of Horticulture : 


Between Sept. 4 and 13, in this part of 
Scotland, we had heavy rainfalls. high 
winds, with an almost sunless sky. Oned 
only during that period the sun shone, an 
then for a short space of time only. This 
has been disastrous alike to bees, crops of 
every kind, and threatening a total destruc- 
tion in some places to the potato crop. The 
other day, of potatoes sufficient for a family 
of four, only one was free from the disease. 
There has been only one day upon which 
the drones flew, the result being that only a 
few late-bred queens are fertilized. I have 
sufficient for my own use, but some friends 
must be disappointed. The loss in bees is 
but a trifle when compared with the crops 
lying upon the sodden soil caused by ex- 
ceedingly heavy rains. 


The honey of this year here in the north is 
not only scarcer than that of last ear, but 
is as arule very much thinner and inferior 
in quality, most of it being quite subject to 
the extractor. The above report applies to 
a wide area, and in many places there is not 
even a surplus of honey an account of the 
low temperature. Where my bees stand at 
the Heather, we had a fall of snow on May 
13 that gee ag buried the skep, and 


frost and rain have been seldom absent 
since, 


—_ 


Photographs of 131 of the principal 
apiariste of America, all on one sheet, 11x14 
inches, were exhibited at the Indianapolis 
Convention, by Mr. E. O. Tuttle, of Vermont, 


who has gotten them up, and will soon offer 
them for sale. 





Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine for 
November opens with the fourth of Mr. 
Powell’s interesting “Leaves from My 
Life,”’ dealing with the poet-banker, Samuel 
Rogers, and the witty Douglas Jerrold, 
Among the elaborately illustrated articles 
is one entitled “The Still-vex’d Bermoothes,” 
in which a bright description of the Ber- 
mudas is accompanied by twelve scenes 
from theislands. “Salem, Past and Pres- 
ent,” shows us some scenes from the old 
town of witches, in Massachusetts; and 
many other interesting articles and fine 
illustrations. The number is up to the high 
standard of excellence attained by this 
magazine. 


$$ 


Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 


are payable to any one who presents th 
and are in no way safe. 4 = 
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Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 





{It is useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Ep.] _ 











Transferring Bees, étc. 


Query, No. 324.—1. Will bees do as well 
transferred in the fall on full hives of foun- 
dation and fed back honey, or syrup from 
sugar, to winter, as if transferred early in 
the season? 2. Is 1,000 square inches of 
comb large enough for a brood department, 
and surplus added as needed for honey 
storing? Here in Texas the winter is merely 
nominal, only about one month of freezing 
to kill grass.—D.. Texas. 


We think your plan will do very 
wellin Texas.—DADANT & SON, 

1. I would hardly feel as safe about 
it. 2. I think 20: although I doubt 
if the mildness of the winter makes 
less room needed.—C. C. MILLER. 

1. In your locality, “‘ yes.” 
may do in the hands of some, but 
with my method of management, it 
would be too small for me.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

1. It would need repeated trials to 
show the truth in the matter. In the 
North I should suppose so much labor 
late in the season might be an injury. 
2. I think not.—A. J. Cook. 

1. Yes, if done sufficiently early so 
that the bees can get things in shape 
before winter. 2. Yes, unless it is in 
the spring before swarming time.— 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

1. For this locality I should prefer 
to do it early in the season, but the 

roposed lan may work well in 
Texas. 2. My experience says that it 
is.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

1. They will do just as well. But 
then it should be upon frames of nat- 
ural comb and not foundation. I 
transfer hundreds of colonies every 
fall and winter, and prefer it to the 
spring. 2. I consider 1,000 square 
inches of comb not sufficient. I would 
not want less than 1,500square inches. 
—J. P. H. BRowN. 

1. I think not, as there would be too 
little time given for rearing brood, 
and new comb does not answer as 
well as old, particularly that in which 
brood has been reared. 2. Yes, I 
think so. I winter my bees on from 
3 to 7 Langstroth size combs, such 
combs contain about a square foot of 
cells on each side. I winter my bees 
on the summer stands. More stores 
would be required for successful win- 
tering in a warm than in a cold 
locality, the reason for this being ob- 





) square inches is given for brood-nest, 
= | considerable surplus should be added. 


2. Itih 








vious. So that where only 1,000 


—J.E. Ponpb, JR. 


1. I prefer spring to fall trans- 
ferring, although I have seen each 
result in suecess. I prefer sugar 
syrup to any honey for winter stores 
for bees. 2. I prefer to give colonies 
breeding room larger than you men- 
tion (1,000 square inches of comb) 
during a portion of the breeding sea- 
son, and smaller than that during 
another part of that season. I prac- 
tice the contraction method with the 
most gratifying results. This con- 
traction should be governed by 
locality.—JAmMEs HEDDON. 


1. You may transfer bees at almost 
any time if you give them proper 
attention ; but Harge is the best time, 
and as you put the question I answer, 
no. Bees will not build comb or draw 
out foundation late in the season like 
they will in the early part of the 
season. 2. If you mean actual comb 
surface, 1,000 square inches will an- 
swer for brood alone, but in a South- 
ern climate the ten-frame Langstroth 
hive is none too large, which has 
comb surface of at least 1,440 square 
inches.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1, If not too late in the fall I think 
they would. 2. This is a query of 
more than usual importance to bee- 
keepers. My opinion is that 1,000 
square inches of comb is too large for 
aswarm, and not large for building 
up in the spring in working for comb 
oney. A swarm does best on about 
700 square inches of comb, according 
to the time it issues, and the length 
of the honey-flow. After much ex- 
periment I prefer 750 square inches of 
comb, allowing the bees to build it 
from starters 2 inches wide in a shal- 
low reversible frame. For spring 
management the  brood-chamber 
should be just double the capacity 
allowed for a swarm, or 1,400 or 1,500 
square inches of comb.—G.L.TINKER. 





Honey in Drone-Comb for Winter, 


Query, No. 325.—I have quite a number 
of frames of drone comb filled with dark 
sealed honey. Will they do to put in a hive 
for winter stores, or had they better be ex- 
tracted and fed into worker comb? I shall 
have to use three or more of them for each 
hive. Will bees cluster on them as well as 
on worker comb? I mean for them to pass 
the winter on the drone comb the same as if 
on worker.—Granger, N. Y. 


I think I would use them as they 
are.—C. C. MILLER. t 

Yes, they are all right provided the 
honey is of good quality.—H. D. Cur- 
TING. 

If you remove them in the spring it 
will all right, for wy bee be re- 
placed by worker comb by the time 
the bees breed in the spring.—Da- 
DANT & SON. 

I should use the frames of honey as 
they are without extracting for win- 
ter stores. It does not matter if the 








comb is drone.—J. P. H. BRown. 


Sa a 
As far as my knowledge 
winter as well on drone aga ~- 
worker comb.—G. M. Doouirrie 
I know no reason why th 
need not winter as well 4 ime 
on worker comb.—W. Z. Hurcnry- 
SON. f 


They are just as good for wi 

In the spring worker comb should be 
laced in the centre for brood.—. J 
OOK. 


I have used drone combs full of 
honey for winter stores many a time 
but I always have some worker combs 
between them for the queen to com- 
mence brood-rearing in the latter part 
of the winter. For winter stores they 
are just as safe as worker combs are 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Put them in as they are. Who ey 
heard that drone calls were not as 
well adapted to wintering as worker 
cells ? housands of colonies have 
wintered well wit}: hives replete with 
drone combs.—JAmMES HEDDON. 


1. If the honey is well ripened and 
pure I see no reason why it will not 
prove safe for winter stores. 2. Bees 
will cluster as well on drone as on 
worker comb, but when brood-rear- 
ing begins trouble will arise. If 
worker comb is given early in the 
spring, perhaps (?) it may come out 
all right to use the drone now, but I 
myself should apa the stores to be 
in worker comb.—J. E. Ponn, Jr. 

They will do justas well on the 
drone comb for winter, and with 
some strains of bees, and plenty of 
worker comb, a large amount of 
drone comb is not objectionable un- 
less it be for the space it occupies.— 
G. L. TINKER. 


















































Wintering Bees in the Cellar, 


Query, No. 326.—I can put my bees into 
a cellar the temperature of which does not 
vary more than two or three degrees 
throughout the year from 52°. Being un- 
connected with any building, bees in it 
would not be disturbed by noises or 
other outside influences. It is, however, 
very damp, but can be well ventilated. 1. 
How will this cellar answer for wintering 
bees? 2. How much would such a cellar 
be worth to the man owning 150 to 200 colo- 
nies of bees? I have always wintered my 
bees out-of-doors, heretofore, very success- 
fully.—G., Llinois. 


1. Not very well. 2, If we were in 
your place we would keep on with the 
wintering that gave you satisfaction. 
—DADANT & SON. 

From the statement I should say it 
would be all right. How much it 
would be worth would depend upon 
circumstances.—H. D. CUTTING. 

1. I think it ought to be a good 
cellar, but I would not pin my faith 
to any cellar without actual trial. 2 
That depends altogether upon circul- 
stances,—C. C. MILLER. ‘ 

Ihave never wintered my bees 2 
a cellar, so my opinion would be of 
no value, as it would be drawn éi- 
tirely from my reading of the exper! 
ments of others.—J. E. PonD, JR. 
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IfI could winter bees out-of-doors 
secessfully, I should not bother with 
the cellar.—G. M. Doo.irrLe. 


}. [think it will answer well, but I 
should be inclined to continue to win- 
ter my bees out-of-doors if ** very suc- 
cessfully."—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


If you have wintered your bees 
successfully on the summer stands, 
you had better let ‘“* success” alone. 
You might try a few colonies in the 
cellar, and find out by actual experi- 
ment Whether you can save in winter 
stores more than enough to pay for 
rent of cellar, etc.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Yes, that cellar is a good one, 
andas it maintains so high a tem- 
perature, I should care nothing for 
dampness. 2. You ask how much 
such a cellar would be worth, but you 
do not state the size or durability of 
construction.. I consider it very 
worthy as a bee-repository.—J AMES 
HEDDON. 


[ think the temperature of the 
cellar too high for early winter, but 
suppose it can be lowered. Bees will 
not hibernate at 52°, but will remain 
active and consume too much. If the 
temperature can be properly regu- 
lated, such a cellar would be worth 
its cost to a bee-keeper having 200 
colonies of bees.—G. L. TINKER. 


[ should prefer a lower tempera- 
ture—45° Fahr. Ihave often wonder- 
ed whether Mr. Barber’s cellar is 
really as Warm as he thinks. As he 
states it 1do not see how he keeps it 
so. Our cellar is always wet, yet it is 
excellent. Bees have wintered nicel 
in it with a temperature of about 38°, 
Fahr., all winter. I should have fears 
of acellar at 52°, Fahr. A man who 
has wintered his bees invariably with 
succeess at a temperature of about 
45°, thought last winter to improve 
well enough, as he heard the dis- 
cussion at Detroit. He warmed up 
his cellar and lost several colonies, 
and injured many more.—A. J. Cook. 





Convention Notices. 





@ The Wabash County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at Wabash, Ind., on Oct. 23, 1x86. 
AARON SINGER, Sec. 





i” The annual meeting of the Western Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held in Pythian Hall 
(ith & Main Sts.),at Kansas City, Mo.,on Oct. 
27-29, 1886, P. BALDWIN. Sec. 





The next annua) meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dee, 1 and 2, 1886. 

H. D. Currina, See. 


( The Southern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its next oS a at nton, Ills., 
on Thursday, Oct. 21, 1886. F. H. KENNEDY, Sec. 


” The Illinois Centra) Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, Ils., on Nov. 24 and 25, 1886. 

J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sec, 


WW All are respectfully invited to attend the 
— meeting of the Bee-Keepers’ Association of 
Fureka Springs, which will be held at Kureka 
ots — on Oct. ~ pty of —_ 

0 every bee-keeper orthwest Ark. 
Will be before the meeting. 
Dr. 8. 8. PURCELL, Sec. 


fi The next annual meeting of the Nebraska 
i Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
incoln, Nebraska, on Wednesday, Jan. 12, 1887. 
cation of Hall to be used and Hotel accommo- 


dations will be given after further arrangements 
have been made. H. s 


N. PATTERSON, Sec. 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Society, 


The 17th annual convention of the 
North American Bee-Keeper’s Society 
assembled in Pfafflin’s Music Hall, in 
Indianapolis, Ind., at 11 a.m., on Oct. 
12, 1886, with the President, H. D. 
Cutting, and the Secretary, F. L. 
Dougherty, in their respective posi- 
tions. About 75 bee-keepers were 
present at the opening session. 


After calling the convention to or- 
der, the President introduced the 
Mayor of Indianapolis, Mr. Caleb 8. 
Denny, who, on account of the ab- 
sence of Gov. I. P. Gray from the 
city, delivered the address of welcome 
both to the State and to the city. The 
Mayor’s address was full of earnest 
words of welcome to the society, and 
contained much that indicated his 
kindly feeling toward this enchant- 
ing pursuit, in which so many are 
engaged. He admired the manner in 
which bee-keepers endeavored to pro- 
tect their favorite industry from the 
attacks of the ignorant and jealous. 
He wished the society to know that 
although he himself was not a bee- 
owes yet he felt a deep interest 
in the cause which they championed, 
and would do all he could to assist in 
making it all that bee-keepers desired 
it should be. After reviewing some- 
what the history of the organization 
of the society, and hoping that the 
present meeting would be one of the 
most profitable the society ever held, 
he again expressed the great pleasure 
it afforded him, of welcoming the 
society to the city of Indianapolis for 
the third time since its organization 
in Indianapolis on Dec. 21, 1870. 


In the absence of Dr, C. C. Miller, 
who was to express the thanks of the 
society, President Cutting requested 
Mr. Thomas G. Newman to make the 
address, which was substantially as 
follows : 


Mr. President, Ladies. and Gentle- 
men :—His Honor, the Mayor. has re- 
ferred to the birth of this Interna- 
tional Society at this city 16 years ago, 
and it will be quite appropriate for 
me to state that our society is a 

ower in the land, from the fact that 
it keeps abreast with science and in- 
vention in the progress of *‘ to-day ”"— 
that its pulse thrills with the trans- 
cendent issues of our time—that it is 
its consecrated task to put into the 
activity of this age all the great 
truths of the past and present—as it 
were, to animate the mighty organism 
of bee-culture with the soul of the 
past, and the progressive spirit of the 
present and future! In this spirit, 
with this purpose, we meet; in this 
spirit, with this purpose, let us greet 
each other; and in this spirit and 
with this purpose let us part. 


We are here to enjoy the social part 
of our society; to create a good na- 
tured rivalry, to debate the subjects 
that are presented for we learn “‘ little 
by little,” ‘“‘ here a little and there a 
little,” in the important subjects of 
the scientific management of bees, 
marketing and developing the means 





of selling our crops of honey. Here 
we possess the grand arena for the 


best thoughts and words affecting our 
pursuit. We bid all a hearty welcome 
to our discussions, and hope that a 
flood of light will be the result. 


The President remarked that as the 
minutes of the previous meeting had 
been published in pampblet form, all 
could read them for themselves. He 
then suggested that a recess of ten 
minutes be taken, during which time 
those who desired to become members 
of the society might do so by giving 
their names, and $1 each, to the 
Secretary. The list is as follows: 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


E. Bertrand, Nyon, Switzerland. 

Frank K. Cheshire, London, England. 
Rev. Wm. F. Clarke, Guelph, Ont. 
Prof. C. V. Riley, Washington, D.C. 
Hon. —— Ross, Ontario, Canada. 

Hon. Edwin E. Willets, Lansing, Mich. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ont. 
Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. 


MEMBERS. 


T. 8. Bull, Valparaiso, Ind, 

Dr. J. A. Minnich, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. P. Dadant, Hamilton. Lis. 

E. C. Hubbard, Water Valley, N. Y. 

Geo. F. Robbins, Mechanitesburg, Lils. 

L. Dawson, Champuzuign, Ills. 

Geo. Kirkpatrick, New Paris, oO. 

T. H. Kloer, Terre Haute, Ind. 

H. Chapman, Versaiiles, N. Y. 

Layton Hawkins, Bridgeport, Ind. 

K. T. Jordan, Harmony, Ind, 

John Nebel, High Hill, Mo. 

Jno. T. Dinsmore, New Brunswick, Ind 

E. W. Crist, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

N. D. Coffin, Westiand, Ind. 

H. N. Hockett, Jonesboro, Ind. 

Andrew Dunlap, Terre Haute, Ind. 

G. W. Kedmon, Paris, Lis. 

Burr Roye, Herbst, Ind. 

J. A. Reeds, Hindsboro, Llls. 

W. 8S. Pouder, Groesbeck, O. 

E. O. Tuttle, Bristol, Vt. 

Mrs. J. H. Lowden, Bloomington, Ind. 

Mrs. Elien Bryner, Lodianapolis, ind. 

Mrs. F. M. Cooper, Morguntown, Ind. 

Eli Smith, Lebanon, Ind. 

W. 8. Hart, Hawk’s Park, Fla. 

W. T. F. Petty & Son, Pittstield, Lis. 

J. N. MeFerran. Brownsourg, Ind. 

B. T. Baldwin, Marion, Ind. 

Chas. Hill, Mt. Healthy, O. 

J. F. Michael, German, O. 

BE. H. Collins, Mattsville, Ind. 

Geo. W. York, Chicago, Lils. 

J. W. McKinney, Camargo, Ll!s. 

E. Whittiesey, Pecatonica, Lils. 

Lewis Hockett, Fairmount, Ind. 

Enoch Babb, Herbst, Jnd. 

T. Hulman, Terre Haute. Ind. 

J.C. Zimmerman, Wabash, ind. 

L. Highbarger, Adeline, Lils. 

F. J. siefert, Cincinnati, O. 

A. M. Gander, Adrian, Mich. 

T. W. Abbott, Noblesville, Ind. 

T. L. Von Dorn, Omaha, Neb. 

H. D. Cutting, Clinton, Mich. 

Jno. M. Pearson, Tippecanve City, O 

W. L. Jobe, Fillmore, Ind. 

W. Mason, Fillmore, Ind. 

Chas. F. Math, Cincinnati, O. 

G. W. Brodbeck, Indianapolis, Ind. 

F. L. Dougherty, Indianapolis, Ind. 

David Leaming, Arcadia, Ind. 

Mrs. A. Cox. Whitelick, Ind. 

T. F. Bingham. Abronia, Mich. 

Aaron Benedict, Bennington, O. 

Prof. N. W. McLain, Aurora, Lils. 

T. P. Andrews. Farina, Ills. 

Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind. 
rs. C. Robbins, Indianapolis, Ind. 

James Forncrook, Watertown, Wis. 

G. 8. Mann, Preston, O. 

D. C. Smith, Lewisville, Ind. 

Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, I'ls. 

M. G. Reynolds, Williamsburg, Ind. 

A. lL. Root, Medina, O. 

B. J. Miller, Nappanee, Ind. 

Samuel King. Jr., New Paris, O. 

1. N. Cotton. Traders’ Point, Ind. 

Mrs. W. N. Voorhis, Irvington, Ind. 

Mrs. Adel! Crandal!, New Bremen, I\!s. 

N. N. Betsinger, Marcellus, N. Y. 

. 8. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Li's. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Rogersville, Mich. 
Ora Knowlton, New Brunewick, loo. 
L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich. 

. W. Sears, Harrodsburg, Ind. 

J.J. Martin, North Manchester, Ind. 

L. Murpby, Terre Haute, Ind. 

F. 8. Comstock, North Manchester, Ind. 
. T. Kelly, Franktin, Ind. 

W. O. Titus, Toledo, O. 

Jonas Scholl, Lyons’ Station, Ind. 

. H. Lane, Lebanon, Ind. 

. F. Coffin, Westiand, Ind. 
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-C. emrees Edenburg, Ind. 
Solomon Hathaway. Muncie, Ind. 
. R. McConnell, Needham, Ind. 
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After the short intermission the 
convention was again called to order, 
and the President appointed the fol- 
lowing committees : 

Finance.—C. P. Dadant and Prof. 
N. W. McLain. 

Resolutions.—R. L. Taylor, T. L. 
Von Dorn, and Mrs. C. Robbins. 

Exhibits.—C. F. Muth, Frank L. 
Dougherty, and E. O. Tuttle. 

Printing.—Rev. W. F. Clarke, W. 
Z. Hutchinson, and Dr. A. B. Mason. 

The convention then adjourned until 
2:30 p.m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 2:30 p.m. the convention was 
called to order by President Cutting, 
after which he delivered the 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


Bee-Keepers of North America :—It 
’ is a pleasure to meet so many earnest 
workers here to-day, and we should 
be thankful to the Giver of all good, 
that we are permitted to again meet 
our many friends. While we miss 
many familiar faces at this meeting, 
and learn of the misfortunes that 
keep many away, we have every as- 
surance that — are with us in 
mind, if not in body. 

We who have been permitted to 
meet here to-day, have many things 
to be thankful for. Your committee 
of arrangements have been untiring 
in their efforts to make it pleasant 
for you all, and give you a hearty 
welcome. Our Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Robbins, will long be re- 
membered by those assembled here, 
for the beautiful badges which she 
has provided you, and may you ever 

reserve them as a memento of this 

appy meeting. 

No cloud of discord darkens our 
horizon, and to-day the North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Society is in a posi- 
tion where great good can be accom- 
plished. During the past year I have 
often thought of ‘‘ what could be done 
that would be of material benefit to 
this er I would like to see this 
society publish each year a volume of 
at least 300 pages, containing the best 
writings of our many contributors. 
If we, as a society, could do this, we 
would soon march onward from our 
125 members to as many thousands; 
it would add greatly to our standin 
and usefulness at home and’ abroad. 
To do this would require a secretary 
of good executive ability, and he 
would have to be paid a stated salary 
for his services. any of our State 
horticultural societies are conducted 
on this plan. Michigan, each year, 
issues a volume of from 400 to 600 
pages. The printing is done by an 
appropriation from the State, but the 
entire work is compiled by the effi- 
cient Secretary, Chas. W. Garfield. 
This is only the work of one State, 
while ours would be the work of an 
International Society, adding very 
much to its usefulness and impor- 
tance. 

I can see where our bee-periodicals 
and publications of kindred charac- 
ter can be of great use to this society 
on this point. I feel that each and 
every one of them would extend to 
this society every courtesy possible, 
and become identified in this work. 





Right here let me thank, yes 
heartily thank, our fraternal pub- 
lishers for the many courtesies ex- 
tended to this society, not only the 
past year, but for many years, for 
their great help in publishing all of 
our notices and proceedings without 
any expense to this society. If you 
will excuse me, I must make men- 
tion of one case in particular. At 
the meeting of this society last year, 
at Detroit, Thomas. G. Newman, 
editor and publisher of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, with his usual 
liberality, offered to publish in 
pamphlet form the proceedings of 
that meeting, to which he added a 
brief history of this society up to and 
including the Detroit meeting. It 
would be useless for me to tell you 
of the usefulness of this work; to me 
the past year it has been my Vade 
Mecum. Upon the completion of this 
work the executive committee pur- 
chased 200 copies, and the Secretary 
has mailed to each member and others 
a copy. 

Mr. Newman then presented to this 
society, through its President, 50 
copies to be used where it was 
thought they would do the most 
good. Your chairman has sent a 
copy to every Agricultural College in 
in the States and Canada, where he 
could obtain the required address; 
also to many of our horticultural and 
agricultural societies and papers. I 
cannot speak in too much praise of 
the noble example of our g Brother 
Newman, and I earnestly recommend 
that this society, before the close of 
this convention, tender to Brother 
Newman many thanks for his kind- 
ness and liberality. 


I cannot close without again call- 
ing your attention to this matter of 
publication. Such articles as are 
published in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for this year, page 261, 
entitled, ‘‘ Medicinal Properties of 
Honey,” by Dr. G. P. Hachenberg, 
Austin, Texas; alsoan article on page 
262, ‘‘ Opposition to Bee-Keeping,” by 
C. G. Beitel, Easton, Pa., should be 
read by every apiarist in North 
America. The dissemination of 
knowledge regarding our pursuit 
must place every legitimate bee- 
keeper on a higher plane, and bring 
our industry to the front, and place 
it side by side with other recognized 
pursuits. 


I would respectfully urge upon the 
Vice-Presidents of this society the 
necessity of corresponding with the 
secretaries of their respective State 
agricultural societies and submit to 
them a premium list for bees and 
honey and necessary appliances. The 
Michigan State Agricultural Society 
gives, by way of encouragement to a 
growing industry, a premium list 
amounting to $300, the largest of any 
State that I have any knowledge of. 
After giving this matter close and 
careful attention for several years, I 
am fully convinced that we can do 
much good to an over-burdened mar- 
ket by making judicious exhibits of 
our products. The State and County 
fairs held by the different societies 
are great helps in this direction. I 
do not believe in “‘one idea exhibi- 





——— 
TT 
tions,” so I will leave it wi 
ergetic and intelligent fraternities 
those exhibitions should be made te 
accomplish the greatest good. Man 
thanks are due to those who being 
unable to attend the different exhib 
tions, have contributed articles of 
_— for exhibition. 

sometimes think many of 

not fully understand or oie 
importance of a Bee-Keepers’ Union 
I look for some action on the part of 
its managers at this meeting, that 
will properly place the Union before 
the members of this society, that 
they may fully understand its objects 
and requirements. 

You will soon be called upon to 
elect officers for another year; on re- 
tiring, allow me to thank you for the 
many courtesies extended to me as 
your presiding officer. 


Mr. Thos. G. Newman moved that 
the address of the President be re. 
ferred to a committee of three for 
consideration, and to report upon the 
advisability of the adoption of the 
many recommendations therein made, 
This was adopted, and Dr. C. ¢. 
Miller, A. I. Root, and ©. F. Muth 
were appointed such committee. 

The next essay on the programme 
was ‘“ Bee-Studies,” by Prof. A. J. 
Cook; but he was not present, and as 
the subject required many illustra- 
tions, he declined to send it. 

The following is the essay of Mr. 
Jno. Aspinwall, of Barrytown, N. Y., 


APICULTURAL JOURNALISM. 


A great factor in the business of 
bee-keeping is the source of knowl- 
edge by and through which we ac- 
quire the ability to successfully carry 
on this most interesting pursuit,a 
pursuit which requires all the nerve, 
the perseverance and skill a man can 
bring to bear upon it. Those who 
have not tried it may say, ‘‘ My friend, 
you seem to think a bee-keeper must 
possess unusual powers of mind and 
skill of body, and that he must couple 
these to a bodily control which savors 
of higher things than mere bee- 
keeping.”’ 

“Yes,” I say, “a successful bee- 
keeper is a very skillful man, both in 
mind and body.” 

“* Well, my friend, where does he 
acquire his knowledge and skill?” 
says he. a 

* First in books and periodicals for 
theoretical knowledge, then with a 
bee-keeper or alone in an apiary for 
og. gare skill,”* I answer. 

Who can gainsay that our bee- 


keeping periodicals have not playeda 
most important role in the develop- 


ment of bee-keeping in America, 
where the pees stands ahead of all 
the world 4 

I do not propose to enter here into 
a history of apicultural journalism, 
for there are present those who know 
more re NG | that subject in five 
minutes than! do in a week, but 
simply desire to present to you some 
of the effects produced by our periodi- 
cals, and also humbly advance my 
views as to the standard to which our 
bee-literature should attain. Two 
essentially different classes of work 
have been performed by them. First, 
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a 
igeminating the knowledge acquired 
7 many minds through years of toil 
and close observation ; second, by ad- 
yertising those implements which are 
the outgrowth of that study and ob- 
servation. ‘ ‘ 

Bee-books are all very well in their 
way, but the bee-keeper wants more 
than that, he wants new ideas. Per- 
haps the methods set forth in the 
pook he has, may not suit his particu- 
Jar locality, but by-and-by there will 
eome in his bee-paper, an article 
from some Close observer and skillful 
apiarist that will just “‘ hit the nail 
on the head.” We have almost all 
peen through just such an experience, 
think. 
america stands ahead of all the 
world in bee-keeping. Look at her 
array Of bee-papers! It is greater 


than all the rest of the world com- | 


pined — two weeklies, one semi- 
nothing of numerous other periodi- 
cals that combine bee-keeping with 
something else. To say that we have 
a greater number of apicultural 
papers, and to say we are in advance 
of all the world in our art, means one 
and the same thing. Now comes the 
question, ** What should a bee-publi- 
eation be like?” Well, first of all it 
should not be run by or in the inter- 
est of aclique or ring, but should be 
governed entirely by the interests of 
two parties, first, the subscriber, and 
second, the-publisher. It would be 
desirable not to have it connected in 
any manner with the supply business, 
but experience has proved that there 
is not sufficient profit in a publication 
alone. The writer has still a vivid 
recollection of the scene at the North- 
eastern Convention at Syracuse, some 
three years Or so ago, when the Ameri- 
can Apiculturist was put up as the 
official organ of that body, because it 
was not backed up by a supply busi- 
ness, and consequently said to be run 
inthe interest of bee-keepers; how 
your humble servant claimed that the 
ee-Keepers’ Magazine, as well. as 
Gleanings, were in their interests, 
though connected with the supply 
business, and that the day would 
come when all tool 5 vee would be 
backed up by asupply-business ; how, 
when he made this prediction, they 
poured upon his head the vial of their 
wrath and ridicule. But oh, he had 
a sweet revenge, for to-day every bee- 
aper in this country is connected 
irectly with supplies. 

Great care should be used by the 
editors to see that wy: | do not allow 
this feature to make them prejudiced. 
Controversies should be confined to 
something besides personalities. 


I firmly believe the day will come 
when we will discard this “‘ brother ” 
business. Itis not manly, and half 
the time it is absolutely 2 or egg 
Bee-keeping is not a play business, it 
isa legitimate industry, and it would 
beas ridiculous for our horticultur- 
ists, agriculturists,and stock growers, 
to“ brother” themselves through’the 
press as it is for us to do it. 

[believe that publishing extracts 
from other bee-papers a capital fea- 
ture, and I believe a very successful 
-publication could be conducted by 








having only two departments, viz: 
clippings for one, and questions and 
answers for the other ; for in the first, 
by careful selections you get the 
cream of all the bee-literature in the 
country, and in the second, informa- 
tion can be gained on particular 
cases. Original matter is ‘first-rate 
very often, but a good deal we read, 
or rather glance at,is of no interest 
except to the writer, and he knew all 
about it before he wrote it. I would 
beg you to have charity for one who 
deliberately sets up his opinion before 
80 many older and wiser heads, but 
I offer an excuse, viz: that apicul- 
tural journalism is a subject in which 
Iam intensely interested and I think 
I see the day not far off when our 
industry will receive the considera- 
tion which its importance so justly 
deserves—and why should I not be 


} interested ? 
monthly, and three monthlies, to say | 


What has apicultural journalism 
done in this country besides instruct- 
ing bee-men? It has done what was 
supposed to be an absolute imposi- 
bility—it compelled probably one of 
the largest, if not the largest honey- 
house in the world from continuin 
the nefarious practice of honey adul- 
teration—a house from which the 
practices of honey adulteration spread 
throughout the land, and yet one, yes, 
gentlemen, only one -keeping 
monthly stood up and made that 
fight, and it fought until to-day in 
the pages of that magazine you can 
see how the practice has been 
stopped—that they will never more 
spoil our industry, ~ 4 putting vile 
glucose upon the market in contact 
with honey. Who dare’say that the 
bee-keeping press has no power ? 


Gentlemen, I am proud of being 
connected with the magazine that 
fought that good fight, namely, the 
Bee- Keepers’ Magazine. Do you not 
know that another bee-paper, the 
oldest journal of the kind in the land, 
the good old AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL, has worked to such a good 
purpose that at present there are 
joined together in close union a set of 
determined men who will not see our 
industry trampled upon, who will 
fight every just claim to the end, and 
what is more, will see justice meted 
out as it should be? Do you now dare 
say that apicultural journalism has 
no influence and strength? No, I 
say; there is power, there is strength 
in our magazines and journals, and 
may God grant it shall never be 
turned to any evil purpose. 


Mr. Thomas G. Newman then read 
the following essay, entitled, 


BEE-LITERATURE, 


This subject was assigned to me, 
without stating whether it was to be 
treated historically or otherwise, but 
I presume it was intended that I 
should get down to dry facts, and 
give a condensed history of bee-litera- 
ture. The subject will very naturally 
be yery monotonous, andif you go to 
sleep over it, I can console you with 
the thought that it has taken many 
hours from my sleep to dig out the 
brief history here presented, and if 
you catch the sleep whichI had to 


forego to prepare this essay, you are 
welcome to it. 

Ages before the creation of man on 
this planet, the flowering plants de- 
manded insect fertilization, and 
doubtless the bee was there to scatter 
the pollen masses, fertilize the 
flowers and gather the honey. Then 
there were no sheep-bee lawsuits, nor 
controversies concerning bees and 
grapes. These “luxuries” are @ 
modern invention, and belong to the 
nineteenth century. 

The writers of the Bible tell us of 
the early races of bees, and describe 
the “land flowing with milk and 
honey.”” The records of the Egyp- 
tians and the Chinese, cut in stone, 
show that bees were known to them 
as faithful servants that gathered the 
sweets of the earth for their use. 
Three hundred years before the 
Christian era, Aristotle affirmed that 
the bee was ‘‘a magazine of all the 
virtues,” and Virgil, the noted Latin 

t, calls it “‘a ray of divinity.” 
hakespeare and Milton devoted to it 
their thoughts and words of praise. 

It was estimated, over three hun- 
dred years ago, by De Montfort, who 
then wrote a work on bees in French 
that between 500 and 600 authors had 
preceded him on the subject of bee- 
keeping. Most of the ks were 
written in Latin, and are lost to the 
world ; and but few have been handed 
down to us. 


I will briefly enumerate some of 
the books on bees and bee-culture 
published in the English language: 

Charles Butler, at Oxford, in A. D. 
1609, gave to the world an octavo 
work entitled, ‘‘ The Feminine Monar- 
chie ; or the Historie of Bees, and the 
Right Ordering of Them.” The sec- 
ond édition of this work, a quarto, 
was published in London, in 1623. 

In 1623, at London, was published 
“The Husbandry of Bees, with their 
Several Uses and Annoyances,” by 
Wm. Lawson. 

In 1630, John Levett’s 8vo was pub- 
lished in London, and the title was 
** The Ordering of Bees.”’ 

In 1637, in London, was published 
Richard Remnant’s quarto, entitled 
“* The History of Bees.” 

In 1655, the ** Reformed Common- 
wealth of Bees,’ by Samuel Hartlib, 
appeared in London, in quarto form. 

pn 1657,a quarto appeared in Lon- 
don by the Rev. Samuel Purchas, with 
this imposing title: ‘‘ A Theater of 
Political Flying Insects: wherein es- 
pecially the nature, the worth, the 
work, the wonder and the manner of 
right-ordering of the bee is discovered 
and described. Together with dis- 
courses historical, and observations 








6 concerning them.” 

n 1675, John Gedde’s 8vo appeared 
|in London, entitled ‘‘ Method of Bee- 
| Houses and Colonies.” and in 1721 his 
| work entitled ‘‘ The English Apiary; a 
Complete Bee- Master ” was published, 
also an 8vo, and published at the 
same place. 

Joseph Worden wrote a book which 
was also published in London, with 
plates, 8vo, in 1676, and its title read 
thus: ‘* a oe a Discourse of 
Bees: tending to the best way of 
improving them, and to the fallacies 
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that are imposed by some for private 
lucre on the credulous lovers and 
admirers of these insects.” In 1680, 
another 8vo appeared in London, by 
the same author, entitled “ A Further 
Discovery of Bees.” 


In 1691 a 12mo was published in 
London, written by John Worlidge, 
entitled “ Apiarium ; or a Discourse 
of the Government and Ordering of 
Bees ; their Nature and Properties.” 

Two years later, in 1693, appeared a 
quarto, in London, by Edmund South- 
erne, bearing thistitle: ‘* A Treatise 
Concerning the Right Use and Order- 
ing of Bees: Newlie made and set 
forth according to the author’s own 
experience : which by any heretofore 
hath not been done.’ Mr. Southerne 
appeared to think that he was the 
first author on bees who had written 
out his experience. This closes the 
list for the seventeenth century. 


The authors on bee-keeping in the 
eighteenth century begin with Joseph 
Warder. At London, in 1712, his 
18mo, consisting of 166 pages, was 
given to the world, and its title read 
thus: ‘ The True Amazons; or, The 
Monarchy of Bees: Being a new dis- 
covery and improvement of those 
wonderful creatures. With directions 
‘plain and easy how to manage them, 
both in straw hives and transparent 
boxes ; so that with laying out of but 
£4 or £5, in three or four years, if the 
summers are kind. you may get £30 
or £40 per annum.’” This work was 
the first to contemplate bee-culture 
asa business, and as a result nine 
editions were published; the last of 
which appeared at London in 1765. 


Then came an 8vo of more impos- 
ing proportions ; containing 468 pages, 
and being illustrated with twelve 
copper plate engravings. It was by 
R. A. F. Reaumur, and was trans- 
lated from the French by N. Bazin, 
and published in London in 1744. Its 
title reads thus: ‘The Natural His- 
tory of Bees: containing an account 
of their production, their economy, 
the manner of their making wax and 
honey, and the best methods for the 
improvement and preservation of 
them.” As a scientific work, this is 
still held in high repute. 


In the same year, 1744, an 8vo was 
published, with copper-plate engrav- 
ings, containing 208 pages, by the 
Rev. John Thorley. It was a plea for 
the bees, and condemned the brim- 
stone pit, as is shown by its title, 
which was as follows: ‘* Melisselogia; 
or, The Female Monarchy: Being 
an inquiry into the nature, order and 
government of bees, those admirable, 
instructive and useful insects. With 
anew, easy and effectual method to 

reserve them, not only in colonies, 

ut common hives, from that cruel 
death to which their ignorant, in- 
jurious and most ingrateful owners 
so commonly condemn them. A secret 
unknown to past ages, and now pub- 
lished for the benefit of mankind. 
Written upon forty years’ observation 
and experience.” A second edition 
of this work was published in 1765. 

In 1750, at Edinburgh, ‘‘ The Prac- 
tical Bee-Master, by Robert Maxwell, 
was published: 12mo0; 138 pages. 





In the same year as Mr. Thorley’s 
second edition came out, another 
progressive step was pointed out by 
Stephen White, in the manner of 
taking the honey in bee-boxes, etc. 
That was an 8vo, and was published 
in London in 1756, and its title. reads 
thus: ‘“ Collateral Bee-Boxes: or a 
new, easy and advantageous method 
of managing bees, in which part of 
the honey is taken away in an eas 
manner, without destroying or muc 
disturbing the bees; early swarms, if 
desired, are encouraged, and late ones 
prevented.” 

In 1758, the noted work of John 
Swammerdam, M. D., was published 
in London, entitled, ‘‘ The Book of 
Nature; or, The History of Insects: 
It was translated from the Dutch and 
Latin, by Thomas Floyd. Seventy- 
eight pages of this elaborate folio, 
and ten copper-plate engravings are 
given to ‘Treatise of Bees; or, an 
accurate description of their origin, 
generation, sex, economy, labors and 
use.”’ This isa standard work, and 
is much quoted by all modern authors. 


John Mills, F.R.S., wrote a work of 
158 8vo pages, which was published in 
London in 1766. Its title was: ‘‘ An 
Essay on the Management of Bees: 
wherein is shown... .that the practice 
of saving their lives when their honey 
and wax are taken from them was 
known to the ancients, and is, in 
itself, simple and easily executed.” 


In 1768, a quarto appeared in Lon- 
don containing 176 pages, with copper- 
new engravings. It was the cele- 

rated work of Thomas Wildman, 
entitled: ‘‘ A Treatise on the Man- 
agement of “Bees: wherein is con- 
tained the natural history of those 
insects; with the various methods of 
cultivating them, both ancient and 
modern, and the improved treatment 
of them.”’ A second edition was pub- 
lished in 1779. 

** A Complete Guide to the Mystery 
and Management of Bees’’ was the 
title of an 8vo by William White, pub- 
lished in London in 1771. 

In 1777 was published in London an 
octavo, written by John Debraw, en- 
titled ‘‘ Discoveries on the Sex of 
Bees: explaining the manner in 
which their species is propagated ; 
with an account of the utilities that 
may be derived from these discov- 
eries by their application to practice.” 

Then comes the works of John 
Keyes, the first of which was an 8vo, 
and was published in London in 1780, 
entitled: ‘* The Practical Bee-Mas- 
ter: in which is shown how to man- 
age bees, either in straw hives or in 
boxes, without destroying them, and 
with more ease. safety and profit than 
by any method hitherto made public.”’ 
The next was a 12mo of 272 pages pub- 
lished in 1796, and was entitled, ‘‘ The 
Ancient Bee-Master’s Farewell: or 
full and plain directions for the man- 
agement of bees to the greatest ad- 
vantage; declaring further improve- 
ments, etc.”” In 1814 another was is- 
sued, which was but little more than 
are-print of the last-named, though 
its title read, ‘A Treatise on the 
Breeding and Management of Bees to 
the Greatest Advantage.”’ This was 
a 12mo, and contained 272 pages. 
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In 1783 an octavo was issued. wri 
ten by Byran J. Bromwich, entitled 
“The Experienced Bee-Keeper: ay 
essay on the management of bees.” 

In 1795 an 8vo was published in Lon. 
don ; the author soy | James he 
_ its ara WE Song for Speedily 

ncreasing the Number of -Hiy 
in Scotland.” ere 

In 1799, a 12mo_was issued in Lon- 
don, written by John Isaac, entitleq 
“The General Apiarian: wherein 
——, humane, and advantageous 
method of obtaining the produce of 
the bees, without destroying them, is 
pointed out.” 

This completes the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The nineteenth is commenced 
by an anonymous publication in Lon- 
don of an 8vo, entitled ‘* Comfort to 
Aristeus: or a few useful hints on 
the management of bees, so as to 
render honey and wax a cheap and 
plentiful commodity, etc.” 


Then came, in 1806, the famous 
work of Francis Huber, published in 
London, 12mo, and entitled: ‘‘ New 
Observations on the History of Bees,” 
which was translated from the 
French. 

From 1806 to 1813 a poem in 3 parts, 
297 pages, was published at Shrews- 
bury, entitled, ‘‘ The Bees.” 

This was followed, in 1815, by a 
book of 395 pages, by Robert Huish, 
and published in London, entitled, 
‘‘ A Treatise on the Nature, Economy 
and Practical Management of Bees, 
in which the various systems of api- 
arians are examined, etc.” In 1844 
another edition was published con- 
taining 458 pages. 

In 1821, at London, was published 
an anonymous poem, entitled ‘* Mon- 
archy of Bees ;”’ 29 pages, 12mo. 

In 1825, a 12mo of 112 pages entitled 
“* The Practical Apiarian,” by George 
Strutt, was published. 

In 1827, at Edinburgh, was pub- 
lished an 8vo, entitled ‘* Apiarians 
Manual,” by T. M. Howatson. _ 

In 1827, ‘*‘ The Honey-Bee: its Nat- 
ural History, Physiology and Man- 
agement’’ made its appearance in 
London. It was by Edward Bevan, 
and the first edition contained 404 

ages. Another edition was pub- 

ished in 1838. 

In Boston, Mass., was issued a 12mo 
in 1829, of 164 pages by James 
Thacher, M. D., entitled, “ A Practi- 
cal Treatise on the Management of 
Bees: with the best method of de- 
stroying and preventing the depreda- 
tions of the bee-moth.” 


And in the same place in 1851, was 
published an 18mo of 106 pages, by 
Jerome V. Smith, M. D., entitled, 
‘** An Essay on the Practicability ol 
Cultivating the Honey-Bee in Mari- 
time Towns and Cities.” 


In 1833, at London, a 12mo of 71 
pages appeared, entitled, ‘* The Ap! 
arian’s Guide,” by J. H. Payne. _ 

In the next year, 1834, appeared in 
London a 12mo0 with 40 wood cuts, 
entjtled ‘* The Management of bees, | 
with a description of the “ Ladies 
Safety Hive,” by Samuel Bagster, Jr- 

In 1885, in New York, was pub- 
lished a small pamphlet by Francis 
Kelsey, entitled ‘‘ A Practical Trea- 
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tise on the Management of Honey- 


8. 
In the same year, Thomas Nutt 
jgsued & 12mo in Wisbech, of 269 

es, the sixth edition of which was 
ublished in London in 1846, consist- 
ing of 340 pages, entitled, ‘ Humanity 
to Honey-Bees: or practical direc- 
tions for the management of Honey- 

Rees upon an improved humane plan, 
py which the lives of bees may be 
reserved, ete.” 

Then in 1889 came “ The Cottager’s 
Bee-Book ” by Richard Smith. 

In 1840,in Boston, Mass., an 18mo 
of 128 pages, was issued by John M. 
Weeks, entitled “‘A Manual: or an 
easy method of managing bees, with 
infallible rules to prevent their de- 
struction by the moth.” 

In the same year a 

ges was issued in 
Vn. M. Hall. 

And James Duncan, in Edinburgh 
in the same year wrote a book entitled 
“The Natural History of Bees.” 

In 1842, J. Wighton issued a 12mo 
in London, under the title of ‘“ The 
History and Management of Bees.” 


W. C. Cotton, in 1842, issued an 8vo 
with plates, called ‘‘My Bee-Book,”’ 
and in 1843 a 12mo, * Two Letters on 
Bees.” 

In 1842,at London, was published 
from the Quarterly Review a pamphlet 
of 53 pages on ‘‘ Bees and Bee- Books.” 

“The Practical Bee-Keeper,” an 
§vo was issued in 1843 by J. Milton; 
andin the same yearin Kdinburgh 
W. Dunbar, issued a 12mo entitled 


amphlet of 48 
ew Haven, by 


* Bees.” 
In 1846 Thomas R. Allen published 
in Syracuse, issued the ‘‘ Bee-Culti- 


vator.”’ 

In 1880, H. Taylor issued his ‘‘ Bee- 
Keepers’ Manual ;” 126 pages. 

Then followed W. A. Munn’s ** Bar 
and Frame Bee-Hive Described.”’ 


In 1845, at London, was published a 
mo, entitled ‘*‘ Bee-Keepers’ Man- 
wl,” by D. Chylinski. 

In 1847 a pamphlet of 103 pages was 
pmihee at_ Dublin, entitled “ The 
live and Honey - Bee,” by H. D. 
Richardson, with engravings. 

_In 1848 E. Scudamore issued a 12mo 
in London,entitied ‘‘ Artificial Swarm- 
ig of Bees.”’ 

In 1848, at New York, a book of 162 
pages was published, entitled, ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Treatise on Humanity to Honey- 
bees,” by Edward Townley. 

Then in London in 1848, appeared a 
4mo without name, entitled, ‘‘ Hand- 
book on the Honey-Bee.”’ 

_ 1848, at London, was published 

‘Golding’s Shilling Bee-Book;” 68 

es. 
in New York, T. B. Miner pub- 
lished‘ The American Bee-Keepers’ 

anual” in 1849, consisting of 349 
pages. and in 1851 his pamphlet ap- 
pared, entitled, ‘‘ An Essay on the 

inter Management of Bees.” 

In 1851 an ree ublication 
"8 issued in Philadelphia, of 126 

88, entitled ‘‘The Hive and its 

onders,”’ and anotherin New York, 

19 pages, entitled ‘‘ The Cottage 

“Keeper,” by a country curate. 

And in 1852 an anonymous 8yo ‘The 

iey-Bee,” appeared in London. 








The Rev. L. L. Langstroth, in 1853, 
ublished a 12mo of 384 pages in 
orthampton,entitled ““The Hive and 

Honey-Bee ;” and the second edition 
was published in New York, in 1857, 
consisting of 534 pages. 

_In 18538, in New York, was pub- 
lished a 12mo, cone of 376 pages, 
by M. Quinby, entitled “‘ The Mys- 
teries of Bee-Keeping Explained ; 
we a complete analysis of the 
whoie subject.” A new edition en- 
titled ‘* Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping,” 
was published in 1880. 

The ene eee (1853), the Rev. J. G. 
Wood issued an illustrated 12mo of 
114 pages, in London, entitled ‘‘ Bees: 
their habits, management and treat- 
ment.”’ 

In 1854, Henry Eddy issued in Bos- 
ton a 12mo of 60. pages entitled ‘*‘ Eddy 
on Bee-Culture and the Protective 
Bee-Hive.” 

_In 1855, in New York, was pub- 
lished *‘ The Bee-Keepers’ Chart,” by 
E. W. Phelps. 

In 1856, in London,’a 12mo of 112 

ages was published, ‘‘ The Bees and 

White Ants ; their Manners and Hab- 
its :” with illustrations of animal in- 
stinct and intelligence. From the 
Museum of Science and Art; with 135 
illustrations, by D. Lardner, D.C.L. 


“The Bee-Keepers’ Text Book,” by 
H. A. King, was published in New 
York in 1860, in English and German, 
and passed through many editions. 

In 1861 a book of 440 pages was pub- 
lished in San Francisco, Calif., with 
80 illuStrations, entitled ‘‘The Bee- 
Keepers’ Directory; or the Theory 
and Practice of Bee-Culture in all its 
Departments,” by J. 8. Harbison. 

In 1865 ** The Apiary ; or, Bees, Bee- 
Hives and Bee-Culture,” by Alfred 
Neighbour, was published in London. 
It contained 350 pages, and was ex- 
tensively illustrated. 

In 1867, at Buffalo, N. Y., was pub- 
lished a pamphlet of 64 pages. on 
“The Triangular Bee-Hive and Prac- 
tical System of Bee-Keeping,” by T. 
F. Bingham. 

Quite a number of small pamphlets 
were issued about this time, to illus- 
trate some hive or invention, but 
our space forbids their enumeration. 

In 1870, at Edinburgh, a 12mo of 193 

ages was published entitled ‘‘ Handy- 
ook of Bees,” by A. Pettigrew. 

In 1870, ** Annals of Bee-Culture,” 
by D. L. Adair, was published. 

In 1872, E. Kretchmer, of Coburgh, 
Iowa, published a book of 250 pages, 
entitled *‘ The Bee-Keepers’ Guide.” 

In 1873, at Mt. Gilead, O., was pub- 
lished a ye of 128 pages, en- 
titled **” 
culture, and management,’ by Aaron 
Benedict. 

In 1875, the ‘‘ North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Guide,” by J. M. Hicks, 
containing 104 pages, was published 
at La Fayette, Ind. 

In 1875 John Hunter, of London, 
England, published a 12mo ‘* Manual 
of Bee-Keeping,”’ which, in 1879, was 
enlarged to 218 pages in the third 
edition. 

In 1876, at Chicago, Ills., was pub- 
lished a translation of *‘ The Dzierzon 
Theory, as set forth bythe Baron of 
Berlepsch;”’ 48 pages. 


he Honey-Bee; its habits, | 





In 1876, a yet oe amphlet was 
published at Appleton, Wis., entitled, 
** Fifty Years of Bee-Keeping,” by A. 
H. Hart. 

In 1876 Prof. A. J. Cook published 
a pamphlet called ‘‘The Manual of 
the Apiary,” which, in 1878, reached 
its second edition with 286 pages, and 
112 illustrations, and was published 
in Chicago. 

In 1877, at Medina, O., was pub- 
lished a large 8vo of about 300 pages, 
entitled “‘ A BC of Bee-Culture,” b 
A. I. Root. It was nicely illustrated, 
and has passed through many edi- 
tions. 

In 1878 appeared a 12mo in New 
York, entitled ‘‘ The Blessed Bees,” 
by John Allen; 178 pages. 

In 1878, a 82-page pamphlet was 
published at Chicago, LIlls., entitled 
** Honey as Food and Medicine,” by 
Thomas G. Newman, in both Eng- 
lish and German. 

In 1879 a pamphlet of 80 pages, en- 
titled ‘‘ Bee-Culture,” was published 
in Chicago, both in English and Ger- 
man, by Thomas G. Newman, and in 
1880, a second edition, enlarged to 200: 
pages, and entitled ‘‘ Bees and Honey 
or Management of an Apiary for 
Pleasure and Profit” was published. 


In 1881, ‘‘ The British Bee-Keepers’ 
Guide Book” of 136 pages, by T. W. 
Cowan, was published in London. 


In 1881, at London, appeared an 
aw cog me Lima! eg of 80 pages, en- 
titled ‘‘ Modern Bee-Keeping ; a hand- 
book for cottagers.”’ 

In 1881. at Chicago, Ills., was pub- 
lished ‘** The Hive 1 Use,” by, G. M. 
Doolittle, describing his management 
of bees. 

In 1881, at Cincinnati, O., was pub- 
lished a 24mo of 36 pages, entitled 
** Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers,”’ by 
C. F. Muth. 

In 1881, at Hamilton, Ills., was pub- 
lished a 24-page Svo, entitled ‘* Ex- 
tracted Honey; Harvesting, Hand- 
ling and Marketing.” by Dadant & 
Son. 

In 1882, at Youngstown, O., was 
published by A. R. Kohnke, a 14-page 
12mo, entitled *‘Foul Brood; its 
Origin, Development, and Cure.” 

In 1882 Sir John Lubbock’s 12mo of 
448 pages was published in London, 
entitled ‘‘ Ants, Bees and Wasps,’ 
giving many experiments with bees. 

In 1882, in Salem, Mass., was pub- 
lished an 8vo, entitled **The Bee- 
Keepers’ Handy Book,” by Henry 
Alley ; 270 pages. 

In 1883, in London, a 12mo0 was pub- 
lished, entitled ‘‘ Dzierzon’s Rational 
Bee-Keeping.” It isa translation of 
his German work, with notes by C. N. 
Abbott. 

In 1884, at Chicago, Ills., was pub- 
lished a 80-page 12mo, entitled *‘ The 
Cause and Cure of Foul Brood (or 
Bacillus Alvei), by Frank Cheshire. 

In 1884, the Rev. George Raynor, 
M. A., published in London a 24-page 
pamphlet, entitled “The Ligurian 
Queen-Bee ; her introduction to alien 
stocks, and the best means of pure 
propagation.” 

In 1884, at New Concord, O., was 
issued a book of 172 pages. entitled, 
‘* Bees for Pleasure and Profit,” by 
Rev. Wm. Ballantine. 
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In 1884, was published at New York, | an apiary by which the largest crop | from the moth, and “ coaxing ” jg eb 
a ‘‘ Dictionary of Practical Apicul-|of honey may be produced with the | of the question. out st 
ture,” by John Phin. It contains 80} least expense and the least loss of| It being my object to get my col chi 
pages. . ’ time. nies strong as early in the sprin 4 pre 
In 1885, at Dowagiac, Mich., an 8vo| Ihave képt bees for the last thirty sible, they were overhauled’ + ing 
pamphlet of 128 pages was published, ai or more, and the average num-| March or early in April, and aj] o.. ant 
entitled ‘“‘ Success in Bee-Culture, as| ber of colonies I commenced each | nies confined to as many combs a rat 
Practiced and Advised,” by James/ season with, for the last 25 years, was | each one could well cover. As lon ~ fill 
Heddon. between 45 and 50. Being in the|the weather is cool, enough A Wi 
In 1885 “ The Australasian Bee- mercantile business I had the chance,|should be ' between their division elu 
Manual” was published in Matamata, | almost every spring, of selling all the | boards, so as to have it within sod doe 
ie } ‘New Zealand, by Isaac Hopkins. It| bees I meant to dispose of, which I|reach. But combs with honey placed hot 
Aa Bae is an 8vo, and contains 336 pages, and|did. My wintering during all this|on the outside of division-boards boa 
white is illustrated. time was as successful as that of the| when the weather becomes warm pre 
yA): ea In 1886 a 16mo of 114 pages was | best of my neighbors, and none| answers every purpose, and are pref. V 
i; aE Oa published in Chicago, Ills., entitled|of them produced larger crops of} erable as astimulant for breeding y are 
We | bel ws *« 4 Year Among the Bees,” by Dr.| honey in proportion. I should have, | to all stimulative feeding of liquids the 
d) Males ©. C. Miller. therefore, an idea of ‘bee-keeping, if I | The division-boards should not touch a ¢ 
aay eas In 1886, at London, appeared a 64-/| am no specialist. the bottom by about 44 inch, allowing pla 
a eb page 12mo, entitled “ Simmins’ Origi-| A successful wintering of the bees | the bees an easy pomene to the other cha 
; gary nal Non-Swarming System. is one of the foremost requirements | Side. They should be spread in due ext 
Uh A Ra In 1886, at Mt. Vernon, Iowa, was|of the coming crop. The subject| time, and an empty comb inserted as bro 
paella Ue published a 12mo of 16 pages, entitled, | having been discussed by a number | the growth of the colony requires it. ove 
ME Rta (yd ‘ How to Raise Comb Honey,” by O. | of able writers, I shal] not dwell upon | But—make haste slowly. Brood wil] bro 
eH 1g Foster. ; i A it now, but will state that success | Chill in the combs during cold nights ber 
: a | ii In 1886, at New York, was issued depends upon a strong healthy colony | "Mless there are bees enough to neg 
Pee ire Shy a 12mo of 134 pages, entitled, ‘* Buz, | in the fall, plenty of honey and dry | cover it. bro 
me Clg iF or the Life and Adventures of a|comfortable quarters. Honey and| Im order to be prosperous, bees cou 
ban st gah Honey-Bee,” by Maurice Noel—a| pollen are the natural food of the bee, | Should be crowded from the begin- any 
age bidet Novelette. and the most wholesome, unless our | Ding of spring to the end of the honey will 
rie i a In 1886, at Beeton, Ont., appeared a | negligence or ignorance causes them season, and to know what is “ crowd. tho: 
eels oem by the Rev. W. F. Clarke, en-|to decompose, and when, then, they| ed,” without over-crowding, shows bee: 
on) tit itled ‘‘ A Bird’s-Eye View of Bee-| act as a poison, we should blame our- | the standard of the bee-keeper. When wea 
Ape iH Keeping.’’ It contains 60 pages, and | selves only. the queen feels crowded for the want mak 
a is Md] is all in rhyme. We know that the strongest colo-|0f room to deposit her eggs, she in- ent 
Fa ie | a) In 1886, was issued the first volume | nies, at the beginning of the honey | Parts the swarming impulse, and is of a 
see Tain of a 12mo, entitled, ‘‘ Bees and Bee-| season, will give us the largest re-| #mong the first to leave the hive. If, bees 
iF rE eit Keeping,” by Frank Cheshire, F.L.S.,| sults. Most of us have the experi-| however, the queen is ever so well divi 
| ete London, England. It contains 336/ence that a strong colony had col-| accommodated by young queens sibl 
CURR EES pages. lected 150 pounds om, more of honey oe _ Be stng making ~~ adh 
ve oa : ‘odi while the ‘product of its next neigh- er,and y € bees are crow is gi 
aia pat tne line of periodicals devoted to| for, a pretty. strong colony also, was for the want of room todeposit honey, MM itt 
qr de he another essay, and as this is already|0t more than 10 or 20 pounds. The | ‘hey create the swarming fever when ony 
j , pitts too long, even though condensed as | difference in the strength of the colo- | the queen is one of the last leaving of a 
mb BB. 1) much as possible, let the Periodical | Dies was the sole reason for the dif-| the hive. We know that all the honey be. 
ie feeds - 3 ferent results. gatherers except those in the field are Tl 
Ha Literature be a subject for another ith th 
Rage alt time. “What shall Ido to coax my bees | 802° W! theo rere the 
Seep t The books enumerated do but rep-| into the honey-chamber?” This in-| No honey will be collected for a fille 
A: ih Hi, resent ‘‘ mile-stones ” upon the bi h nocent question has brought out a| week or two, and the honey-chamber the | 
barrie lta way to progress towards the goal to| number of ridiculous answers. My | Should be placed on the new swarm colo: 
Ay} Peet which we are all journeying; andin|answer would ‘have been: Build | as soon as hived. There is no excuse well 
iy, di a mentioning them, we are reminded | your brood-chamber up by having it| for a bee-keeper allowing a second gave 
Ps Abe that we are only a “small detach-| strong in brood and bees, and then| and third swarm to issue, as it isan Prop 
Piaaoay ment” in the grand army of apiarists| pray for a yield of nectar. Without a| easy job to look over the brood-cham- wel 
Ay ts ide the world over. In the French, Ital-| strong colony there will be no crop,| ber on the tenth day, or earlier, and vw 
yh iit ian, German and Russian languages| and unless the blossoms yield, there to make use of the surplus queen-cells thei 
eae) many more books have been published | is no honey forthcoming. © If we ac- | Or destroy them as the case may be. hi 
if Bal than in the English language. They| quaint ourselves with the laws of| Honey being the object, we make 4 C 
2 ae are all workers in the same enchant- | nature, we shall not commit the folly | mistake depending upon natural = 
iq A ing pursuit. of ‘‘ coaxing.” swarms for an increase, as we thereby Pe: 
RH J 2 The largest crop of honey being our | deprive our colonies of their force of TOO 
Be Dr. C. C. Miller moved that a vote} object, we want a large brood-cham-| foragers during, perhaps, the best caus 
eat, of thanks be accorded Mr. Newman | ber the capacity of which accommo-| flow of honey; and if a bee-keeper neve 
‘lat for his valuable essay. Adopted with | dates the laying capacity of a good | does so, he shows a neglect, of which, enou 
eae applause. _. | prolific ps as near as this is pos-|I admit, any one of us may be guilty, os 
ati Mr. C. F. Muth then followed with | sible. e want a large surface above | or he betrays a lack of knowledge. or, P 
is his essay on ee brood-chamber, Soe we kage that | perhaps, a fear of the “ tail end” of se 
‘ su > ¥ TRE. ees store most readily their honey | the bee. ; 
were. 10% ae reser nn above their brood. The 10-frame| As stated above, I want a large live ~ 
_ Success in life is our object-lesson | Langstroth hive suits me best, as it| and a large colony of bees. I make nh 
irom childhood. We were taught to| affords room enough for most prolific} no early swarms, but equalize my Ta 
T be industrious, saving, persevering, | queens, providing we manage to have| colonies before the harvest coll- . d 
/ and prudent in order to accomplish | the 10 frames filled with brood. All| mences, taking, however, no frames ~~ 
sh, the object. It is not my intention to-| frames filled partly with brood and}of brood and adhering bees from aly — 
BUH y | day to give you any essay on success honey should make room, in due/colony until it is very strong, neat the 
Prati in life nor success in business, as| time, for empty combs, and be used | the point of swarming, and no honey- pel 
Hon! HH these are matters which are not only | to strengthen weak colonies. Wish-| chamber is put on until the 10 frame ~ W 
Ri? taught, but lay within us to a great ing to avoid all “‘ coaxing,” no honey- | of the brood-chamber are [filled witl I il 
ff extent, and are often determined by|chamber is put on any one of my|brood. If this equalizing cannot be Me 
4 surrounding circumstances, and our| hives until the lower story has every | done with every one of my colonies syru 
‘ individual wn of making use of | comb filled with brood. “Exceptions | before the season opens, I leave thos Wi 
‘ them. My object to-day is to give) are indulged in only during poor sea- | weak colonies to all their side combs belie 
{ you my own manner of manipulating | sons when we have to save our combs | with honey until they can be & have 
4 
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changed for combs with ‘brood from 
strong colonies, when their honey- 
ber is puton also. We cannot 
revent queens entirely from enter- 
ing the upper story, but by an observ- 
ance of the above, it is the exception 
rather than the rule to find combs 
filled with brood in the upper story. 
When oe extracted honey ex- 
clusively, brood in the upper stor 
does not bother us any. When comb 
honey is produced, a zinc division- 
poard will prove a pretty certain 
preventive. 

When the combs of the upper story 
are filled with honey, I exchange 
them forempty ones, and whenever 
a comb with brood is found, it is 
placed on the left side in the honey- 
chamber. When done with all, and 
extracting is over, those hives having 
brood in the upper story, get another 
overhauling. When the number of 
prood-combs in any one honey-cham- 
ber indicate that the queen has been 
neglecting her business below, the 
prood-chamber is looked over, and 
combs with honey and bee-bread, if 
any there be, are exchanged for combs 
with brood from above. Otherwise 
those combs with brood and adhering 
bees are used to strengthen up 
weak colonies to form nuclei, or to 
make colonies by division. The par- 
ent colonies are thereby not deprived 
of any of their foragers, as all the old 
bees return. My colonies made by 
division consist of 20 combs, if pos- 
sible, containing brood and honey and 
adhering bees. A queen-cell or queen 
isgiven them on the following day. 
If the latter is the case, the new col- 
ony needs a looking over in the course 
- a week, or earlier, as the case may 


The same process is gone over in 
the same manner when the combs are 
filled again, and so on to the end of 
the season. The result is that old 
colonies and new swarms are alike 
well provided, and that the latter 
gave me as much honey as any, in 
proportion, and natural swarms have 
not bothered me any. The queens 
having had ample chance to deposit 
their eggs, contract their brood-nest 
with the close of the season, honey 
takes the place of brood in the side- 
combs, and if the necessary winter 
stores are not accumulating in the 
brood-chamber, it is accidental and 
caused by the season. Extracting is 
hever done too closely, and honey 
enough is left in the mapper story to 
give each colony its full supply, and 
to provide for an unexpected emer- 
gency the following spring. We 
hever calculate these combs as‘part of 
the crop of the season, as we want 
- bees to be self-supporting if pos- 

e. 

I do not want to winter my bees on 
sugar syrup, and I fail to see the ad- 
vantage and the good policy in doing 
80. It is uncertain, of course, what 
the next winter may bring, but as far 
4s wintering is concerned with pollen 
or without it, and with natural stores, 

will run a race with any one of you 
syrup-feeders. 


With the above method I verily 
lieve that my bees, not my hives, 
ve gathered as much honey as the 








bees of any one of you. The interests 
of sugar refiners have not been bene- 
fited at the expense of bee-keepers ; 
my neighbors do not suspicion me of 
producing honey from sugar syrup, 
and my labor has not been excessive, 
but has met all the requirements of 
my colonies. If labor and expense 
are worth any consideration, my 
apiary proves, in only a fair season, 
the most grateful of any of my in- 
vestments. 





Mr. Muth’s essay was then dis- 
cussed, especially the parts referring 
to the profits of the apiary as com- 
pared with other investments, and 
the spreading of the brood. Mr. 
Muth stated that in one of his api- 
aries in ‘which he had 17 colonies in 
the spring, he had extracted three 
times, and had taken 2,600 pounds of 
honey. He said that this particular 
apiary paid better for the amount in- 
vested than did the 90-acre farm upon 
which the apiary was located. ® 
Muth also stated that he could easily 
dispose of all his crop of honey 
among his neighbors, at from 12 to 15 
cents per pound. 

Relating to the subject of spreading 
the brood, some thought it advisable 
if done at the proper time, and under 
the right conditions. Mr. A. I. Root 
said he believed that letting the col- 
ony alone would be just as well, and 
a great deal the easiest way. He also 
suggested that a very proper place to 
test and decide the advisability of 
spreading the brood would be in an 
apiary connected with a State Agri- 
cultural College, which every such 
college should have and sustain. 


THE BEE OF AMERICA. 


After a further exchange of ideas 
on the spreading of brood, the discus- 
sion passed on to the subject, **‘ Has 
Apis Americana been reached ?” It 
was thought that whether or not the 
bee of America had been reached, 
many had attained their ideal bee. 
Prof. McLain advised that in breed- 
ing if more attention were paid to 
the drones employed in the fertiliza- 
tion of the queens, far greater ad- 
vancement could be made, and also 
more rapidly; that prepotency is on 
the side of the drone. 

After some more discussion on the 
subject, Mr. Newman said : 

Apis Americana, when translated, 
simply means the ‘ Bee of America,” 
and I am inclined to admit that some 
few Americans, by careful breeding 
and selection, have arrived at that 
degree of perfection which warrant 
them in claiming to possess their ideal 
bee—the ‘‘ Bee of America.” I have 
just visited the apiary of Mr. L. Reed, 
of Kent, O., and finding his ag! a 
model of perfection, examined his 
bees and their work, and I am satis- 
fied that Mr. Reed has attained to 
his ideal. Mr. Benedict, one of the 
first breeders of bees in America, and 
the oldest member of this society now 

resent, has attained his ideal, and 
vas a frame of live bees with the 
queen here on exhibition. There are 
scores of others who now have “ the 
Bee of America’? —Apis Americana. 
In deciding the merits of our ideal 





bee, five points are essential,and may 
be enumerated thus: The queen 
must be prolificin order to have the 
hive full of bees at the proper time to 
gather the harvest of honey when it 
comes; the bees must be industrious, 
to let nothing escape their vigorous 
search while gathering the nectar; 
they must be docile, to allow the api- 
arist to manipulate them and the hive 
with ease and pleasure, in order to be 
profitable; they must be hardy and 
strong to endure the rapid changes in 
this very changeable climate; and 
they must be beautiful in order to 
secure the admiration of the fanciers 
of fine stock. These five points are 
all essential characteristics of Apis 
Americana! Yes, Mr, President, 
‘*our ideal bee” will be present at the 
very moment when the slumbering 
flower, under the penetrating dew, 
awakes to consciousness, and unfolds 
its buds to take in the first rays of 
the morning sun; and as so nicely 
pictured out by Brother Root in his 
A B C, our ideal bee will welcome 
“Old Sol” at the break of day, b 

dipping into that tiny fountain whic 

distils the honey drop by drop, and 
with joy unbounded will bear away 
the sweet treasure to its cells of wax 
in its populous little home. The bee 
with these traits of character is well 
named Apis Americana—and some at 
least have arrived at that greatly- 
desired point in eae > men in develop- 
ing ‘‘ the bee of the future.” 


The convention then adjourned un- 
til 7:30 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION, 


At 7:30 p.m. the convention was 
called to order by the President. 

It was moved and adopted that the 
minutes of the present convention be 
printed in pamphlet form, under the 
same conditions as last year. 

The committee on the President’s 
annual address reported that they 
endorsed the President’s recommen- 
dations referring to the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, but did not think favorabl 
of publishing a bee-keepers’ annual, 
of 300 or 400 pages, such as is pub- 
lished by agricultural and kindred 
societies. Accepted and adopted. 

After discussing the two or three 
questions that had been handed in to 
be answered, the convention adjourn- 
ed until 9 a.m. on Wednesday. 





Local Convention Directory. 


1886, Time and piace of Meeting. 


Oct. 21.—Southern Illinois, at Benton, Ills. 
F. H. Kennedy, Sec., Duquoin, Ils. 


Oct. 23.—Eureka Springs, at Eureka ®prings, Ark. 
Dr. 3. 8. Purcell, Sec., Eureka Spring, Ark. 


Oct. 23.— Wabash County, at Wabash. Ind. 
Aaron Singer, Sec., Wabash, Ind. 


Oct. 27-29.— Western, at Kansas City, Mo. 
P. Baldwin, sec,, Independence, Mo. 
Nov. 24, 25.—Illinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
J.M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Ills. 


Dec. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
1887. 


Jan. 12.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
H. N. Patterson, Sec., Humboldt, Nebr. 
ga In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Special Hotices. 








To Correspondents. — It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several] letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, we will club for $1.50. 





A New Crate to hold one dozen one-pound 
sections of honey.—It has a strip of glass on 
each side, to allow the honey to be seen. It 
isa light and attractive package. As it holds 
but one tier of sections, no damage from the 
drippings from an upper tier can occur. We 
can furnish the material, ready to nail, for 
9 cts. per crate. Glass 1%c. per light, extra. 





WYuecea Brushes are employed for re- 
moving bees from the combs. They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. As each separate fiber extends the 
whole length of the handle as well as the 
brush, they are almost indestructable. 
When they become sticky with honey, they 
can be washed, and when dry, ure as good 
asever. The low price at which they are 
sold, enables any bee-keeper to have six or 
more of them, so as to always have one 
handy. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent by mail, 
udd 1 cent each for postage 





Five Thousand new subscribers to the 
BEE JOURNALis what we have made our 
calculations for; they will come in clubs 
between now and next spring. Installments 
are coming every day. 





Ge Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL | correspondents would write “ American Bee 
Any one | Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office, 


will be sent FREE upon application. 


Home Market for Honey. 


t@ To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets “‘ Why Eat 
Honey ”’ (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “‘Honey as Food and Medicine,” 


remunerative prices, 
Medicine ” are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 


desired, on the cover-page, “* Presented by,” 
etc. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of * Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, wil! sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 





System and Success. 


Ge All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)............. $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ..... 1 25 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) ............ 1 50 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 





_-_ ——- + + 


Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches. —We have just 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $2.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 





Ge Sweet Clover, or Melilotus Alba, is 
almost the only resource for honey now, 
on account of the late severe July drouth. 
If the seed is planted in September, it will 
come up this Fall and bloom next year, in 
its second season. 
We have a large lot of this seed on hand, 
and offer it at the following Reduced 
Prices, by express or freight : 


CUNNING iss iso + ve past inp dee Si doen ce $0 20 
TEED c's natemeeeabbs codave 2 25 
* Dushel—60 IbS.............-000 7 
© OID FINE 2k oa bo ashe siton: <0 8 00 


It will pay to buy it by the sack and sell it 
again in smaller quantities. 


= If you want achance to make some 
money, and provide pasturage for the bees 
during the Fall months, this is your oppor- 
tunity ! 








The Convention History of America 
and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, will be clubbed for $1.15. 





As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of “* Newman & Son,” we wish our 


this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commis- 


and scatter them plentifully, and the result pom 10@13e. per | 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at | white 1-ib. sections are made 
“ is quie 

Honey as Food and dee 


Honey and Beeswax Market, 


The following are our very latest 


quotations for honey and beeswax - 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—Receipts are liberal and pri 

b. for white in sections vary 
rom 1 to 14 and 134 Ibs. Many sales of R004 


at lic. . 
and ranging from 5@7c. © Extracted 


t 

SW AX,—23@25e. R. A. BURN eTT 

. 13. 161 South Water &, 
NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We quote this year’s crop as follows: 


Fancy white in 1-lb. sections, c 
On orders of 100 or more, we will print, if pachepes. 15@16c.; 2-lbs., 19@ 130s fate “-y — 
1-lbs., 12@14c.; 2-lbs., 10@}1¢.; fancy buckwiee 
1-Ibs., 11@12¢.; 2-lbs., 9@10¢. W - 
tracted in kegs and small barrels, 6%@7-.. 
ornia extracted in 60-Ib. cans, 5@5 1-2c.; Cait, 
nia comb honey, 10@11e. Prabae- 
BEESW 


hite clover ex. 
Calif. 
AX.—Prime yellow, 22@24c. 
MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROs.. 

34 Huds nS, 


BOSTON. 
HONEY.—The demand has improved. We ay 


selling one-pound packages of white clover honey 
at 14@15c.; 2-pounds at 13@14e. > 


BEESW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Stree, 


DETROIT. 


ouses. 
BEESW AX.— 23c. 
Oct. 10. M. H. HUNT., Bell Branch, Mich, 


CINCINNATI, 


7c. per Ib 


yellow brings readily 2uc. 
CLEVELAND, 


dull at 10@12c. Extracted, 6@7c. 
BEESW AX.—25c. 


A. C, KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street, 
KANSAS CITY. 


Prices remain the same. One-pound secti 
white clover, 13@14c.; dark 1-Ibs., 11@12c.; 2-| 
11@12¢e.; dark 2-Ibs., 9@10c.; }-lbs., light 15 
Extracted white clover, 6@7c.; dark, 4@5c.; whi 
sage, S@5}¢c. 

BEES W AX.—20@22c. 


MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.—Tnhe market for honey of choice qu 


kegs, 644@7c.; in tin packages, 7@7}¢c.; in barrél 
as to quality, 5@5\c. 
BEESW AX.—No demand. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY —There is a firmer market for ex 


of the latter is rather small. Apiarists have % 
what they were obliged to dispose of for pay 
of packages and labor, and they hold the bua 
back at higher prices. The demand is increas 
and we quote with ready takers, 4@4\c. for cbt 
extracted ; 344@3%{c. for amber extracted ; 
8@1ic. for comb honey in 2-Ib. sections ; 126! 
for 1-lb. sections. 
BEES W AX.—It finds buyers at 20@23c. 


HONEY.—Receipts are light and the markt 
very quiet. We quote : White extracted, 
amber, 3%c. Comb, 8}¢@10c. for white. 

BEEBSW AX.—19@22¢c. 


ST. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12%¢c.; latter? 
is for choice white clover. Strained, in 
334@4c. Extrafancy of bright color and 





sion house), causing vexatious delay and 





or we will send them all to the agent. 


trouble. 





ackages, 44 advance on above prices. Ex 
n barrels.4 46.; in cans 6@7c. 
BEESW -—Dull at 21c. for prime. 


Sep. 30. 








HONEY.—Best white in_ 1-Ib. sections, 12413: 
dark, 10@11c., with a good supply in cominissign 


HONEY.—Demand is fair for choice com» jp 1 
and 2 ib. sections, which brings 12@15c. a pound ip 
a jobbing way, according to quality and neuineg 
of package. There is a fair retail and jobbing de 
mand for extracted in square ulass jars, while the 
order trade for dark grades from manufacturers 
improving. Runge of prices for extracted is 34 


BEBSWAX.—It is in good demand, and goo 


Oct. 9. C.F. Mota & SON.Freeman & Centra! Ay, 


HONEY.—Choice new honey in 1-ib. sections is 
selling at 14c.; 2-lbs. 12@13¢. Old honey is very 


HONEY.—The market is good for al! grada 
and sales are large, while the supply is the same, 


CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut 


ity is firmer and we are trying to establish « ha 
er range of values. We quote 1-lb. section @ 
white at 124%@13c.; 2-Ibs., 1154@i2c.; dark w 
wanted. Extracted, white,in half barrels ani! 


A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water& 


ted, and especially for comb honey, as the ct 


Sep. 28. SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis% 


O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Stret 
in No 


D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercitl® 
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Advertisements. 
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‘TED, an active, reliable man in ever 
ayes town in the State of Illinois to wor 
councils of the American Legion of Honor, an 
pearance organization now having 60,000 mem- 
iosurdihd we are Willing to pay liberally in cash for 
vermces rendered in this work. It can be per- 
formed at odd and leisure hours without 
forerference with regular business, and is an 
B pation affording much pleasure to those 
— ed init. For full explanation how to go to 
work and what to do, address 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





sc leatiaiad 
‘TESTED Queens at 50 cents.— Address, 

Ux kteinow, Opp. Ft. Wayne Gate, Detroit,Mich. 

42Alt 


R SALE.—Mammoth Red Clover and 
Alsike Seed. Having just finished up 
threshing, we offer 100 Bushels of the above, 
For prices address, 
42Alt J. B. MURRAY, ADA, 0. 


THE CHAPMAN HONEY-PLANT, 


N accordance with a previous notice in bee- 
[ertodicals, I am now prepared to fill orders for 
the seed of the above plant at the following 

: ¥ ounce, $1 ; 1 O2., $2; 2 02., $3 ; 4 0z., $5; 
wd ¥ 1D. $8. One ounce contains from 1,600 to 
ia seeds. On account of extreme drouth m 
sock of seed is limited an persons ordering will 
te served in rotation. The seed should be sown 
in early spring and general directions for cultiva- 
tion will be given on each package. 

This plantis not an obnoxious weed, but is as 
easily eradicated as clover. Having carefully 
watched its habits of growth and its honey-pro- 
ducing qualities for the past six years [ believe 
those who commence its cultivation in a liberal 
way will be better p t by commencing 
with a small quantity of seed. It has been tested 

eepers all the way from Ver- 








American Bee-Keepers’ Society held at Detroit in 
185. The committee repo: at the Indianap- 
olis, Ind., convention held Oct. 12—14, and their 
report will be found in all bee-papers publishing 
the report of that convention. 

Write all orders plainly and give your post- 
ofice address in full. 


H. CHAPMAN, 
att VERSAILLES, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 


HOW to WINTER BEES. 


2 See pages 525, 543, 558, 574, 590, 606, 
f21, and 637, of the American Bee Journal. 
41Acf 


Honey For Sale. 


We have a large quantity of the best white 
XTRACTED HONEY, in 200-lb. Kegs, for 
ale, which we will deliver on board the cars 
t8 cents per pound. Orders solicited. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
23 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Yandervort Comb Fdn. Mills, 


ad for Samples & Reduced Price-List. 
Atf J. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 
THe 


MERICAN = APICULTURIST 


7 ILL be sent one year and a copy of 
the 3rd Edition of the ut ory oe 
andy-Book, on receipt of $1.50. The book 
bntains 300 pages and 100 fine illustrations. 
HENRY ALLEY, 
41 Att WENHAM, MASS. 


andervort Foundation Mill. 


6 Inch, Price, $20.00. 


it makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
abhoney. For Sale by 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
£925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The NEW Heddon Hive, 


We have made arrangements with the 
inventor by which we shall make and sell the 
Heddon Reversible Hive, both at wholesale 
and retail; nailed and also in the flat. 


The engraving gives a idea of the hive. 
The brood-chamber is in two sections; also the 
surplus arrangement, which may be interchanged 
orinverted atwill. The cover, bottom-board, and 
top and bottom of each sectional case has one-half 
of a reguiar bee-space, so that the surplus cases 
with the sections, may be placed between the two 
brood-chambers,or the latter may be transposed 
or inverted—in fact, all parts of this hive are 
perfectly interchangeable. The brood-frames will 
ALL be bored for wires. 

A SAMPLE HIVE includes the bottom-board 
and stand ;asiatted honey-board, and cover; two 
6-inch brood-chambers, each containing 8 frames ; 
two surplus arrangements, each containing 28 one- 
pound sections, one with wide frames and separa- 
tors, and the other without separators. This latter 
chamber can be interchanged with the other 
stories, but cannot be reve . Itis NAILED AND 
PAINTED, and ready for immed.ate use. Price, 
$4.00, complete. 


It is absolutely essential to order one 


nailed hive as a pattern for putting those 
in the flat together correctly. 


HIVES READY TO NAIL.—In filling orders for 
these hives, in the flat, we make 6 different com- 
binations, so that our customers may make a 
selection from the sample nailed hive, without 
waiting for us to quote prices, and the different 
kinds will be known by the following numbers : 


No. 1 consists of the stand, bottom-board 
cover, two 6-inch brood-chambers, 16 frames, and 
the slatted honey-board. Price, $1.55 each. 

No. @ is the same as No. 1, with the addition of 
one surplus story containing 28 sections without 
separators—interchangeable, but not reversible.— 
Price, 82.00 each. 

No. 8 is the same as No. 2, with two surplus sto- 
ries as therein described. Price, 82.40 each. 

No. 4 is the sume as No. 1, with the addition of 
one surplus story containing 28 sections in wide 
frames with separators, which can be reversed, 
inverted, and interchanged, the same as the brood- 
cnambers. Price, $2.80 each. 

No. & is the same as No. 4, with two surplus 
arrangements as therein described. Price, 83.00, 

No. 6 contains all the parts as described in the 
sample nailed hive. Price, $8.75 each. 

Those desiring the hives without the stand,honey- 
board or sections, may make the following deduc- 
tions from the above prices : Stand, 14 cents; 
honey-board, 8 cents ; and the 28 or 56 sections, as 
the case may be, at 4 cent each, respectively, 

We will also make the following deductions on 
quantities ordered all at one time: For 10 or more 
hives, 5 per cent. d unt ; for 25 or more hives 
7 1-2 per cent.; for 50 or more, 10 per cent. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet tc 
the pound. Circular and samples free 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Ca,, N. ¥. 











THE WESTERN WORLD 


GUIDE and HAND-B8SK 


OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


For HOME SEEKERS or Tourists, 
Capitalists or Laborers. A vast 
amount of information not 
to be..ound elsewhere 
at any price. 


A cloth-bound book, 4x7 inches, 288 pages 


Price, 50 Cents. 


The following is only a part of the Contents: 


Colered Maps of all the States and Territories, 
including Alaska and District of Columbia. 


Diagrams showing area, ulation, a. 
Government, State, School and Indian ns re) 
the several States. 


Histories of each of (the States from the 
Earliest Times, 


Hew to Acquire Lands of any kind belong- 
ing to the Government by any forms of entry 
who may acquire them, and the different laws, : 
applicable to the different sections. 


Pestal, Pensi da FP: t 
want en an ‘atent Laws ef the 


Coats-of-Arms of the States and Views of 
Celebrated Places, and of life in different regions. 

Rules for measuring Lumber, Logs, Grain 
Liquids, Tables of Weights and Measures of all 
kinds, Interest Rules and Tables, Lumber Tables. 


Systems of Land Measures in various 
parts of the United States, 
Contains also a Million Useful Facts. 


The Weekly Bee Journal, for one year, 
and the Guide, postpaid, for $1.30. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL, 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 
14th Thousand Just Out! 
10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More than 50 pages. and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the &th edition. Thewhole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,@1.25. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 


A. Jd. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
1lAly Agricultura] College, Mich. 


BEESW AX. 


We pay 2Qc. per !b., delivered here, for yell 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the crpsome ; Cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving al! the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents—in English or German, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 


you 
et a 


E, J. SMITH 


ELM GROVE, Mass.—Have one I have used six 
F. M. TAINTOR. 


BORODINO, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882.—A]l] summer long 
right time, g 


m. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


eror Smoker did it. If 


just at the 


Cyprian colony of bees I have—but at last I am 
Conqueror Smoker of Bingha: 


it has been “ which and t’other” with me and the 
boss—Bingham’s Conqu 


ADDISON, Vt.—Have one of your smokers good 


seasons—good yet. 
want lots of smoke 


yet—used 6 years. 


Patented, 1878, Be 


Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping Knife. 


Patented May 20, 1879. 


INGHAM SMOKERS and KNIVES 

have Revolutionized the Smoker and 
Knife Trade, and have made hee-keeping a 
pisoqese and a success. They are the only 
asting and satisfactory Snokers and 
Knives now used by experienced bee-keepers 
in Europe, Australia, Cuba, and America. 
They are covered by patents, and while they 


are always the best that can be made, they 
are also the lowest priced. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 


Doctor smoker (wide shield) ..3% inch. * 
ply 
1 
1 


00 
Conquerorsmoker(wideshield)3 ‘* 5 
Large smoker (wide shield)....2% “ 50 
Extra smoker (wide shield)....2 “ 25 
Plain smoker 2 ?- 5d ae 

a 2.8: 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey Knife, 
inch 115 


TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half- 
dozen rates. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
15Atf ABRONIA, MICH. 





Alley’s Drone and Queen Trap. 


Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3.50 ; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, TLL. 


MANUFACTORY 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &e. 


I AM now prepared to supply dealers and others 
with 





Hives, Sections, Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, etc., 
of all kinds. I make aspecialty of LANGSTROTH 
AND MODEST HIVES. Correspondence with 
supply dealers solicited. My Sections are all made 
from Poplar. Address, 


GEORGE TAYLOR, 


11Atf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 





Dadant’s Feundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement In another column 


GLASS PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 


HLESE Pails are made 
of the best quality of 
clear flint glass, with a bail 
and a metal Ld and cover. 
When filled with honey, the 
attractive appearance of 
these pails cannot be equal- 
ed by any. other style of 
peckage. hey can be used 
or household pu by 
consumers, after the honey 
is removed, or they can be 
returned to and re-filled by 
the apiarist. 
Prices are as follows: 


To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, 
~  2Pounds  *; ; 


THOMAS G.NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Address 





Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, ete. 


ly for it. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD! 
THE INVERTIBLE HIVE! 
INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 

Hive-Lifting Device, Honey Extractors, 
llustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 
J. MM. SHUCK, Des Moines, lowa. 


Invertible Surplus Honey Cases, 


Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 


@@ My new I 


to all who may app 





Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smoker, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & Central Ave.., - CINCINNATI, O. 
P.8.—Send 10c. for Practica! Hints to Bee-Keepers 


RIBBON BADGES. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON., 
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Pp LET ILE Es f 


Established 1855. Published Weekiy 
64 columns weekly, 3228 columns 4 ye. 
Good, practical information for the fary 
and family. Equalled by few, excelled \, 
none. Is practical, and no farmer yj 
has read it will run his farm without jt. E 
ery member of his family will find a 
thing to interest and instruct them. Any », 
interested in agricultural topics will fo; 
of value to him. The owner of a garden y; 
be paid many times the subscription by rea) 
ing it from week to week. Its subscribe 
say it’sthe Best Agricultural Pa, 
in the World; they ought to kno 
Price, $2 per year, and worth it. Our P 
mium High-Arm Sewing Machine and 


(nmeeeeee 
SENTNENT 


SN Spbbien._| 


PRACTICAL FARMER one year, $22, 
Sewing Machine is the latest style, all i 
provements, full set of attachments, gua 
teed to give satisfaction. Sent on 30 ds 
trial and if not satisfactory money refund 
on return of Machine to us. Purchasers} 
freight. 


Offer No. | Avy person sending $1s 


mentioning this paper 
receive the PRACTICAL FARMER for 1887 
rem#ining numbers of 1886 ree. 


Offer No. 2 Any person east of 


Mississippi sending us 
mentioning this paper, will receive 
PracticAL FARMER for 1887 (remainder 
1886 free) and the Sewing Machine /reig 
paid. If west of the Mississippi, $71 
get the paper and machine, purchaser pW 
ing freight. 
BB The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Dy 
Address THE FARMER CO, Publish 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, P 
42B6t 
Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesilt 


and retail. See Advertisement in another columl 











THE LARGEST 


Bee-Hive and Section Facto 


IN THE WORLD. 
CREAT REDUCTION! 


| ;NEIL Janvary ist, we will sell, at & 
discount. Write for Reduced Price. 
Gc. B. LEW 


IS & CO. . 
S7Atf WATERTOWN, WIS. 
ep theta 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholes 








923 & 925 West Madison. Street, Chicago, Ill. 


and retail. See Advertisement in another colum® 
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